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THE COLOR LINE 
IN WARTIME 


By Roy WILKINS 
(Assistant Secretary, National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and Editor of The Crisis.) 

Since the last appearance of an extended discussion 
of this topic in the Social Questions Bulletin for April, 
1942, the Negro-white situation in America in wartime 
has been the subject of wide discussion in the press and 
in magazines, as well as in certain sections of the govern- 
ment. It has been rumored, on fair authority, “that it 
has received some attention even in Cabinet meetings. 

The outstanding aspect of the development in the past 
year has been the campaign to quash the militancy of 
Negro demands, to deny that they have any relevancy 
to the prosecution of the war effort, and to sidetrack 
them, if possible, for consideration after the war is oyer. 

The key-note of this campaign was sounded by John 
Temple Graves II, author of the column “This Morning” 

in the Birmingham, Alabama, Age-Herald, which syn- 
_ dicates it to other southern daily papers. It was in April, 
' 1942, that Mr. Graves began urging the soft-pedaling 
of Negro demands for their rights, and began branding 
_ those who spoke up as “agitators”. Graves was for the 
_ maintenanceof the status quo on the Negro question. 
_ He felt that Negroes ought to have a share in war indus- 
_ try employment, but that those who were agitating for 
full citizenship rights for the Negro should hold off 
ntil after the war. 

Mr. Graves followed up this thesis with a full length 
icle in the summer issue of the Virginia Quarterly 
entitled, “The Southern Negro and the War 
it he set forth the same proposition: that the — 
best cease agitating for citizenship tights in 
for a correction of the grievous injustices 
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Horace C. Wilkinson, Birmingham attorney, calling for 
the establishment of a “League for White Supremacy.” 
Along about this time, Frank M. Dixon, who was then 
governor of Alabama, refused to accept a contract for 
the production of certain goods for the federal govern- 
ment in the war program because the contract con- 
tained a clause prohibiting discrimination in employment 
on account of race, creed or color. 

The situation moved along until early in December 
when Governor Dixon, just before going out of office, 
made a speech before the Southern Society of New York 
City, the burden of which was that the federal govern- 
ment had “interfered” with the pattern of life as de- 
signed in Dixie and in doing so had earned the active 
opposition of all southerners. He warned that the 
Roosevelt administration and its conduct of the war 
could not expect to be immune from attacks by southern- 
ers on the ground that the time-honored traditions of 
handling the ‘Negro had been disturbed by all the talk, 
and by some of the acts, of the administration about 
democracy and “the forgotten man.” 

Hardly a week after Governor Dixon’s speech, the 
Saturday Review of Literature appeared simultaneously 
with the Readers Digest, containing an article by Warren 
Brown, a Negro, entitled, “A Negro Warns the Negro 
Press.” This article was a continuation ef the theme 
advanced by Graves and Dabney, that the Negro press 
and Negro leaders had stirred up racial tensions. Hard 
on the heels of the Brown article, Virginius Dabney 
appeared in the January Atlantic Monthly with a piece 
entitled, “Nearer and Nearer the Precipice.” This was — 
an elaboration of the theme that the N egro press and- 
Negro leaders were creating racial trouble. 

Add to this the fact that the F.B.I. had quietly investi 
- gated several Negro newspapers; and that the infamous 


ies committee had accused two outstanding - Negro Roe 


leaders, Dean William Pickens and Dr. Mary McLe 
Bethune of being See eee and the picture 
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ing against them are merely results of the actions of 
white Americans. The reasons for the resentment and 
protest of Negroes are plain to see. 

The first and sorest spot is the treatment of the Negro 
in the armed forces. Despite the efforts of some few 
liberals and fair-minded persons within the War De- 
partment, the pattern of 1917-18 is being repeated in 
many respects. Letters and reports are beginning to filter 
back from Negro soldiers overseas. The stories are com- 
ing not through the Negro press, but through such 
organs as the New York Times and Time Magazine. 
The latter publication, late in October, 1942, carried an 
extensive article on the treatment of Negro troops in 
the British Isles, explaining how they had been subject 
to discrimination and persecution by their white 
American comrades in uniform, how the British public 
had resented this treatment even to the extent of putting 
up signs in some public houses, stating that white 
American troops were not welcome. Time writers offered 
the opinion that if the higher-ups would let the situation 
alone, a quite acceptable, workable democracy would 
be evolved by the persons concerned. 

The situation was so serious that the War Department 
sent Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis to London to look 
into the matter and render a report. 

From Australia a Negro private sent word through 
the censors: “We arrived safely but soon found out 
that Mr. James Crow was also a passenger to this place.” 
The censor did not suspect that the private was telling 
his people back home that discrimination and segrega- 
tion had followed Negro troops to their new stations 
on the far side of the world. Another private wrote 
home: “This was a good place when we first got here 
but it has been spoiled by you know who.” 

In the last World War, French army officials, at the 
urgent request of A.E.F. headquarters, transmitted 
dictated instructions to the French army and civilians 
that Negro Americans were second class citizens and 
should not be received on any basis except the official 
business of winning the war. 

In addition to the reports from overseas, there are 
many accounts of the humiliations and mistreatment of 
Negro troops at training camps within the United 
States. One soldier, stationed in Texas, wrote his family 
that he did not care where he was sent, whether to the 
jungles of the Pacific islands or the freezing tempera- 
tures of Alaska and Iceland, that he would be happy to 
be removed from Texas, which he called a “‘hell on earth 
for the Negro.” One of the principal complaints of Negro 
soldiers is that in the communities nearest their camps, 
they receive no consideration as soldiers fighting for 
democracy and are continuously browbeaten and insulted 
by civilian police and citizens. 

Another complaint has to do with the attitudes of 
many—not all—of the southern white officers assigned 
to Negro troops. These men bring the traditions and the 
eae of the plantation to army life and Negro troops 

ave been quick to resent it. Considerable friction has 
resulted from the attempt of these ‘officers and of 
southern communities to impose the traditional pattern 
of the South upon thousands of Negro soldiers who 
come from the North, East and West where they have 
been accustomed to a measure of freedom all their lives. 


A minor complaint was the failure of the War Depart- 
ment to grant commissions to Negroes from civilian life. 
In one two-month period last summer, some 18,000 
such commissions were granted, 10,000 of which went 
to doctors, dentists and nurses. But 8,000 went to other 
persons and not a single one to a Negro. 

The whole question of the treatment of the Negro 
in the armed forces was brought to a head on January 
31, 1943, with the resignation of Judge William H. 
Hastie as Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War. Judge 
Hastie based his resignation upon the discriminatory 
treatment accorded the Negro in the Army Air Forces, 
citing irrefutable evidence of this treatment over a period 
of years, Judge Hastie set forth that his people had been 
restricted to a small segregated training base and to one 
type of flying. They had not been permitted to attend 
other air bases for specialized training. They were not 
being trained as bombardiers, aerial gunners, navigators, 
or as pilots of multi-engined aircraft. The doctors as- 
signed to the segregated air base were not being given 
the specialized training in medicine necessary to carry 
out their duties. Qualified Negroes had been refused 
by the Air Ferry Command. The training of technicians 
and ground crews had lagged behind the training of 
pilots. Despite the fact that the first Negro pilots re- 
ceived their commissions in March, 1942, not one had 
been assigned to combat duty on February 15, 1943. 

Although his resignation was predicated squarely 
upon the treatment in the air forces, it is well known 
that the whole flood of complaints about Negroes in 
every branch of the service had caused Judge Hastie 
great distress and had impelled him on two previous 
occasions to offer his resignation, only to have it refused. 

The Negro has had his difficulties not only in the 
Army, but in the Navy. It was announced on April 7, 
1942, that the Navy would open up enlistments to 
Negroes in what was called “general service” and that 
they would be accepted as seamen, whereas heretofore 
they had been limited strictly to the rank of mess atten- 
dant. It was also stated that they would not be trained 
as commissioned officers and that their service would be 
confined to navy yards, naval stations, etc. In other 
words, they were not to be used on combat vessels out- 
side the United States. The Coast Guard also opened 
up enlistments to Negroes as did the Marines, but the 
latter, accepting Negroes in any capacity for the first 
time in its history, limited them to one battalion. 

Today, eight months after enlistment began, com- 
plaints are being received that colored Navy men who 
have finished the required training at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station are being used as laborers in 
ammunition storage depots at navy yards. Not one of 
them, so far as is known, has seen service on a ship. 

The Coast Guard seems to be doing much better than 
the Navy by its recruits and it is proving popular with 
the men who have chosen it, At the moment there are 
no Negro women in the WAVES or the SPARS. The 
Navy is doing a little “double talk” on this point by 
issuing a statement that there is no bar against Nese 
admitting at the same time that none has been admitted. 

These were some of the causes, anchored in the fact 
that our men were being called upon to fight and pos- 
sibly die for democracy while being denied it at home, 
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that aroused such bitterness among the Negro popula- 
tion. It was not their press or their leaders or their 
organizations, but the actual treatment imposed upon 


them by the white majority that heightened racial 
tensions. 


EMPLOYMENT IMPROVES 


It is good to report that the Negro does not have as 
much complaint on the score of employment as he had 
a year ago, but the situation still is not one about which 
he can be overjoyed. The sheer necessity of mobilizing 
all manpower for production has forced the use of 
Negroes. The thousands of jobs he now holds over the 
total as of March, 1942, are not due to any conviction 
on the part of white America that he deserves the em- 
ployment. 

Almost every section of the aircraft industry, the 
one which held out most stubbornly against him at first, 
is now employing the Negro. Some plants have taken 
this action cheerfully and have hired numbers of colored 
people. Others have done so reluctantly, and a few, 
notably those located in “Free Kansas,” are still refusing 
the Negro. Lockheed, Douglas, Vultee, Boeing, Con- 
solidated, North American, Bell, Curtiss-Wright, Martin, 
United Aircraft (Pratt & Whitney), Republic and 
Grumman now have Negro employees. Boeing, maker 
of the Flying Fortress, has very few, due perhaps to 
the fact that the aeronautical workers union, holding a 
closed shop contract, still refuses to admit Negro 
members. 

Many of these concerns are finding that Negro work- 
ers, both men and women, are giving excellent service, 
even highly technical performances. Consolidated Air- 
craft, builders of the Liberator bomber, have been slow 
in employing colored people, but have found many of 
them to be capable of highly skilled work. 

: Employment has increased in the private shipyards all 
_ over the nation. It has always been fair in the navy yards. 
i Keeping pace with aircraft and shipbuilding, numerous 
_ private corporations engaged in war production are in- 
} creasing their number of Negro employes. The picture 
is not entirely rosy. Numbers of these concerns employ 
far too few colored workers in proportion to their total 
_ roster. The prime complaint today is that Negroes are 
having difficulty being upgraded from the lower-paid 

categories. al 
Because of the fact that employment, although im- 
_ proved, has not proceeded at the pace necessary, and 
"Negro Americans were dismayed early in January to 
that the War Manpower Commission had post- 
earings scheduled to be held by the Committee 
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under way until October of that year. Meanwhile thou- 
sands of contracts were being closed by the government 
with producers of war materials and the executive order 
against discrimination did not apply to these contracts. 
In June, 1942, the FEPC came under heavy fire from 
southern reactionaries and big business interests because 
it scheduled a hearing into discriminations in the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, area. Just prior to that, pressure, 
said to have been exerted by the State department, caused 
abandonment of plans to hold hearings on discrimina- 
tion against Latin Americans in the Southwest. 

Badly battered by the criticism of the Birmingham 
hearings, the committee, in August, 1942, was suddenly 
transferred from its independent status under WPB to 
the War Manpower Commission under Chairman 
McNutt. It was not until late in October, 1942, that the 
status of the committee was partially defined in its new 
position so that it could proceed with plans for the rail- 
road hearings. Then those were cancelled. 

Colored Americans resent the kicking around which 
FEPC has undergone. They believe the government has 
abandoned any attempt to see that they get a square 
deal in employment. They know that without some form 
of government sanction, private employers will do every- 
thing possible to avoid hiring Negroes. Prime example 
is the Capital Transit Company in Washington, D. C., 
which, although advertising daily for bus drivers and 
trolley employes, has steadfastly refused to employ 
Negroes. The excuse offered by the manager is probably 
a classic: “Negroes do not have the culture required 
by a bus driver.” 

It should be noted that except in several notable in- 
stances, the ‘Negro has had the backing of organized 
labor, particularly the C.I.O., in his fight for employ- 
ment. The notable exceptions are the boilermakers’ union 
and the machinists’ union, both A. F. of L. 


CIVIL RIGHTS FRONT 

It is natural that the first topic among Negro Ameri- 
cans in wartime should be the treatment of their men in 
uniform, and it is equally natural that the second topic 
should be the matter of employment opportunities for 
those left.in civil life: -.... 9-2... if “ 
_ But colored Americans have not neglected the whole So 
topic of civil rights in a democracy. They are concerned 
with the moves on the part of a reactionary congressional “3 
bloc to undo the social reforms of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration and to continue to deny to the Negro minority 
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teachers in states having separate 

school systems and through legisla- 

tion to assist the states in educa- 

tion. 

Coupled with this keen sense of 
the necessity of securing and de- 
fending civil rights in America, is 
the Negro’s almost universal feeling 
that our war aims must encompass 
the liberation and security of all 
submerged and controlled peoples 
everywhere in the world, regardless 
of race, color, creed, or geographical 
location. They have heard speakers 
and writers talk of China, India, 
Russia and the European countries 
in the post-war plans, but everyone 
has been strangely silent on Africa. 
Mr. Churchill merely confirmed 
their suspicions when he made his 
now famous declaration that he had 
not become prime minister to pre- 
side at the liquidation of the British 
Empire. Of course, he was refer- 
ting particularly’ to India, but in 
the minds of his American Negro 
audience, it became a certairity that 
if he had not intended to yield on 
India, he certainly had no intention 
of yielding on the vast British A fri- 
can colonies. 

There is a growing spirit of un- 
derstanding, sympathy and a degree 
of cooperation (as much as can be 
exercised under war conditions) 
between American Negroes and na- 
tive African leaders, particularly 
the progressive ones of West 
Africa. 

American Negroes have lifted 
their voices against the slavery and 
extermination of the Jews in Central 
Europe. They wish to do every- 
thing possible to aid the starving 
Greeks. They understand and sym- 
pathize wholeheartedly with the 
problems of the millions in India. 
But, at the same time, they are more 
determined than ever before, and 
more united than ever before, to see 
that the peace which will come after 
the war shall guarantee freedom 
and security to black people as well 
as white. 


Wages Not Frozen 
Charles C. Webber, who is in 
Virginia for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in order to help 
finance the M.F.S.S., and who is 
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still trying to organize a clothing 
factory despite several telephone 
threats to get out of town or “We 
are going to hang you or kill you 
or poison you or get rid of you 
someway,” writes: 

“Negro women workers, I have 
been informed, are employed for 
eight weeks by the Company at the 
learner rate of 25c an hour and 
then a fairly large proportion of 
them are laid off. 

“When they are taken back they 
are not given 3214c an hour as re- 
quired by law but have to start in 
again at 25c an hour .. 

“The chairman of the ‘New In- 
dustry Committee’ of the Kiwanis 
Club — the so-called Chamber of 
Commerce of the city — is said to 
be the real leader of the opposition 
to my organizing the clothing work- 
ers. He and several other business 
men and industrialists are fearful 
that if I succeed in organizing the 
white and colored workers in one 
industry (the A.C.W.A. does not 
draw the color line) the workers in 
the other industries will naturally 
desire to organize. 

“Then what will happen to this 
non-union paradise with its ‘frozen’ 
sub-standard wage level? 

“When the workers in the cloth- 
ing factory here asked the superin- 
tendent for an increase in wages he 
is reported to have said, ‘I would 
like very much to increase your 
wages but I cannot as wages are 
frozen’. 

“T immediately wrote the employ- 
ees of the company to the effect that 
the National War Labor Board has 
not frozen wages, and that it would 
be telling a lie to say that the War 
Labor Board will not grant in- 
creases of wages to all the workers 
of a company. 

“T quoted the Office of War In- 
formation, Washington, D. C., 
which says: ‘Wages are stabilized, 
not frozen. To freeze wages would 
be to freeze injustices . . . Collective 


bargaining is not dead .. . There is. 


still ample room for it to operate 
where wage scales are grossly un- 
equal or living standards are en- 
dangered.’ 

“Living standards are certainly 
endangered here. 

“Notwithstanding all the power- 
ful opposition of the strong and 
mighty, some of the workers have 
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had enough courage to attend the 


house meetings of our Union. 

“They are determined to make 
a vigorous effort to secure an in- 
come which will enable them to give 
their children an American stand- 
ard of living.” 


M. F. S. S. Youth 

“We have been studying minority 
problems — racial prejudice, oppo- 
sition to advancement, and feeling 
of superiority,” reports Paul Davis 
(Youth Executive Committee) who 
is working with a youth group at 
Glenn Memorial Church on Emory 
Campus in Georgia. 

“Our coming discussions will 
center on examples of current ra- 
cial discrimination and the methods 
by which we as individuals or as a 
group (church) can bring about 
racial goodwill. 

“We have already visited the 
Spellman College under the Atlanta 
University system and some Negro 
business firms. 

“T have planned a field trip relat- 
ing to the Negro housing conditions 
in Atlanta. It will open their eyes! 

“T talked with a number of the 
group members tonight about the 
NEE See 
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